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3 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMAN REARMAMENT. 


HE British Disarmament proposals which were handed to 
the German Government on January 29th, and were made 
public two deys later, were not, strictly speaking, part 

of a Franco-German exchange of Notes, to which reference was 
made in the last issue of the Bulletin, but formed part of a parallel 
series of negotiations which had their origin in a conversation 
between the British Ambassador in Berlin and the Foreign Minister 
at the end of November, in the course of which the German proposals 
were intimated. As a result of the report of the Ambassador the 
British Government addressed a Note to Berlin on December 2oth, 
to which a reply was received on January 22nd, and it was in 
response to this that the British proposals were made. 


The British proposals, therefore, had been some considerable 
time maturing, and were undoubtedly the subject of discussions 
between Sir John Simon and Signor Mussolini at their Conference 
in Rome during the first days of the New Year. In the course 
of these conversations, the Duce put forward the Italian proposals 
for Disarmament which were subsequently addressed in the form 
of a Memorandum to the Powers attending the Disarmament 
Conference, and their text made public simultaneously with that 


of the British proposals. 


Signor Mussolini’s views were based upon the fundamental 
belief that any appreciable degree of disarmament was for the 
moment impossible of attainment and, further, that a protracted 
search for an illusive formula at the present moment might be 
more dangerous to the cause of disarmament than not. At the same 
time he was anxious to go as far as possible to meet the German 
claim for equality, and believed that the “ final counterpart to the 
acceptance of the German demands ”’ should be an undertaking by 
Germany to return to Geneva not only to sign the General Dis- 
armament Convention but also to resume her place in the League 


of Nations. 


With this general end in view, therefore, the Italian Memorandum 
contained the following seven proposals :— 
(1) Any Convention now realisable should remain in force until 


the end of 1940. 

(2) Chemical warfare should be abolished, and there should be 
proper methods of control. 

(3) The bombardment of civilian populations should be prohibited. 

(4) The military expenditure of the Powers not bound by the 
Peace Treaties should be limited at the present level, subject to 
expenditure on replacements and the completion of defensive works. 

(5) The land armaments of these Powers should be similarly limited 
at the present level. 

(6) The German claim to a remodelled force of 300,000 men should 
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be accepted. The German readiness to reconsider this figure if the 
other Powers were prepared to reduce their armaments was recalled. 

(7) Discussion of naval armaments should be adjourned until the 
next Naval Conference (in 1935). 


It was argued that though the proposals outlined above would 
demand of France certain concessions she would, nevertheless, 
be compensated for the granting of these by the fact of retaining 
the whole of her present state of armament, and this should suffice 
to guarantee her security for the duration of the proposed Convention, 
Italy’s loyalty to the provisions of the Pact of Locarno were 
emphatically re-affirmed, and attention was drawn to the further 
elements of security which were contained in the Pact of Rome, 
a meeting of the signatories of which, it was suggested, would be 
justified, and to which the representatives of the other principal 
Powers concerned might be invited. 


With this Memorandum in his pocket, and with the satisfaction 
of knowing that Signor Mussolini and he were in agreement that 
the question of the reform of the League should be postponed until 
after the settlement of the Disarmament problem, Sir John Simon 
returned to London, where already the Foreign Office experts were 
at work preparing the preliminary draft of the statement of the 
attitude of the British Government, for it was at last felt that the 
time had come when Great Britain should make a final effort to 
effect a compromise, upon the basis of which a Disarmament Con- 
vention of some sort might be negotiated. 


On January 28th, therefore, a Memorandum was addressed 
by the British Government to all other States taking part in the 
Disarmament Conference, and was handed to the German Chancellor 
in time for its consideration before his speech to the Reichstag on 
January 30th. The proposals contained therein were of such a 
nature as to justify Herr Hitler in thanking Great Britain for the 
effort she was making to pave the way to an understanding. 


The British Memorandum was at the same time more drastic 
and more precise than the Italian proposals, though it was evident 
that it had derived certain principles from them. His Majesty's 
Government prefaced their views with the general statement that 
arms of a kind permitted in one State could not be indefinitely 
denied to another, and that, further, the alternative to a Dis- 
armament Agreement was an armaments race, “ the end of which 
no man can see.” The choice that lay before Europe, therefore, 
was two-fold :— 

1. ‘“‘ To reach agreement in a Convention which will invoive 
abandonment of certain classes of weapons by the most heav1y 
armed Powers, or 

2. ‘‘To reach agreement on the basis that the most heavily 
armed Powers, while unable or unwilling to disarm, will at any rate 
undertake not to increase their present armaments.” 


the 
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It was this latter course that had been indicated in the Italian 
proposals as the most to be hoped for, but the British Government 
earnestly pressed on other Governments that the first course, “‘ which 
they most strongly prefer and regard as more in accord with the 
main object to be attained, should not be abandoned but should be 
actively pursued.”’ It was further emphasised that the British 
Government had never departed from the principles and purposes 
of the British Draft Convention of March, 1933, nor had sought to 
substitute a second and contradictory draft for it. ‘“‘ If there were 
any misapprehension in any quarter on this score the Declaration 
they are now making will finally remove it.” 


The proposals put forward fell under the three heads of Security, 
Equality of Rights, and Disarmament, and under the first of these 
it was proposed to add to the first four Articles of the British Draft 
Convention a further three, the first of which would declare that 
the loyal execution of the Convention was a matter of common 
interest to all signatories ; the second would provide for immediate 
consultation if the Permanent Disarmament Commission reported 
a failure by one of the parties loyally to execute the Convention ; 
and the third would define the object of such consultation, which 
is to exchange views as to the steps to be taken to restore the 
situation, and to maintain the Convention in operation. 


The insertion of these new Articles would, it was submitted, 
emphasise the inescapable duty of all signatories to the Convention 
to keep in the closest touch with one another, and to do whatever 
was right and possible to prevent or remedy any violation of so 
important an international Treaty, and, taken into conjunction 
with the existing Treaty obligations incurred by the signatories 
of the Covenant of the League, the Pact of Paris, and the Treaty of 
Locarno, together with the willingness expressed by the German 
Government to conclude Pacts of Non-Aggression with all Germany’s 
neighbours, would present a sum total of security worthy of general 
acceptance. 

The principle of the Five-Power Declaration of December 11th, 
1932, was reiterated and re-emphasised, and the practical application 
of the principle of equality of rights was declared to be no less 
essential in a Disarmament Agreement than that of the principle of 
security. It was urged that the disarmament proposals which 
followed were conceived in that spirit and constituted a practical 
fulfilment of that principle. 

On the assumption that the Disarmament Convention when 
concluded should remain in force for ten years—and not for five 
as Originally proposed in the British Draft of 1933—the British 
Government suggested that, though the figure of effectives proposed 
in the Draft Convention was 200,000, on the basis of eight months’ 
service, and that suggested by Germany was 300,000 on a basis of 
twelve months’ service, the difference, ‘‘ though difficult and serious,” 
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did not present an insuperable obstacle to an agreed compromise, 
It was not so much the figure as the principle of parity, fairly cal- 
culated and applied, which was the essential and unalterable element 
in fixing the effectives between France, Germany, Italy and Poland, 
and if the figure of 200,000 was found to be too low accommodation 
could surely be found between this and that of 300,000, though the 
British Government frankly preferred the first. It was also prepared 
to acquiesce in the longer period of service if such was the general 
desire, but the process of standardisation at the agreed figure 
should be completed in four years. 


With regard to the “ para-military training,” that is to say 
the military training outside the army of men of military age, the 
British Government welcomed the promise of the German Chancellor 
to supply proof, through the medium of control, that the S.A., the 
S.S., and the Labour Corps were not of a military character, but 
suggested that any training outside the Army should be prohibited, 
and that this prohibition should be checked by a system of per- 
manent automatic supervision “‘ in which the supervising organisa- 
tion should be guided less by a strict definition of the term ‘ military 
training’ than by the military knowledge and experience of its 
experts.” 

In the matter of land war material attention was drawn to the 
fact that under the British Draft Convention restrictions on Germany 
in the matter of anti-aircraft guns would disappear, and it was now 
suggested that the maximum calibre of guns in permanent frontier 
and fortress defensive systems should be fixed by international 
agreement. All tanks over 30 tons should be destroyed by the end 
of the first year after the coming into force of the Convention, 
those over 20 tons by the end of the third year, and those over 
16 tons by the end of the fifth year. A further international 
examination should be completed by the end of the third year by 
the Permanent Disarmament Commission, and it was agreed that 
the new German short-term service Army should be equipped with 
tanks up to 6 tons, as proposed by Germany. 

; Though the British Government would have preferred to adhere 

to the maximum limit of 115 mm. as provided for in the British 
Draft Convention they were prepared to concur in the German 
proposal that the newly constituted Reichswehr should be equipped 
with 155 mm. guns, in which case all those over 350 mm. belonging 
to the armed Powers should be destroyed by the end of the first 
year, those over 220 mm. by the end of the fourth year, and those 
over 155 mm. by the end of the seventh year. 


It was in the proposals for aerial armaments that there remained 
the last vestige of the probationary period theory which had been 
so great and fatal a factor in the proposals of October 16th. Now 
it was proposed that if the Permanent Disarmament Commission 
could not decide on abolition at the end of two years all countries 
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should be entitled to possess military aircraft. Countries would 
reduce or increase by stages, as the case might be, in the following 
eight years, so as to attain eventually figures to be agreed upon. 
Germany would, therefore, acquire parity with the principal air 
Powers by these stages, but in any case the present restrictions 
imposed by the Treaty of Versailles would remain in force for 
two years. 

The British Government were not prepared to make any further 
alterations to the naval chapter of the Draft Convention, but 
would make proposals for a simpler arrangement if it were thought 
that by this means the situation prior to the assembling of the Naval 
Conference of 1935 could be more appropriately dealt with. And, 
finally, they were prepared, if agreement were reached on all other 
issues, to agree to the application of a system of permanent auto- 
matic supervision to come into force with the obligations of the 
Convention. 


In conclusion, the British Government stated that its proposals 
must be considered as a whole, and that they were framed in the 
endeavour to meet in a fair manner the essential claims of all 
sides. They were not the terms of agreement which could be most 
desired without regard to the claims or needs of others, but were 
propounded as a basis of compromise on which a general agreement 
could and should be reached. The return of Germany to Geneva 
and to the League of Nations ought to be an essential condition of 
such an agreement. 


It will be seen at once that the British proposals went very 
much further towards meeting the German case than the French. 
With the exception of the Aviation Clauses and the provisions 
regarding the ‘‘ para-military ’’ organisations, the German claims 
of December 19th had been virtually granted, whereas the only 
concession to France was the proposal for a General Pact of Con- 
sultation in the event of a breach of the Disarmament Convention. 
Though this went further than the accepted British policy of under- 
taking no other commitments than those concluded in the Covenant 
and the Treaty of Locarno, these new proposals fell very far short 
of French desires. 


It was natural that from their very nature of compromise the 
British proposals should come under a hot fire of criticism both in 
Great Britain and abroad, and perhaps the most common ground 
for censure was the fact that they represented so complete an 
abandonment of the position which His Majesty’s Government had 
held but three months before. In October, Great Britain, in 
company with Italy and the United States, had appeared as a 
whole-hearted supporter of the new French Disarmament thesis, 
and Sir John Simon had been the spokesman of the Powers at 
Geneva; now the British Government had to all appearances 
embraced with equal warmth the German thesis, and had destroyed 
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the united front which French diplomacy had been at such pains 
to build up against the menace of a re-arming Germany. 


There were not wanting those who imputed more Machiavellian 
designs to His Majesty’s Government, in that, having offended the 
Capulets in October, they had now estranged the Montacutes in 
February in order to be able to say “ a plague on both your houses,” 
As a result of this policy these critics feared that in the day of battle 
Great Britain would be numbered amongst those “ cross-bench or 
Mugwump angels’ who were neither on the side of Jehovah nor 
yet on that of Satan.! 


A more technical criticism was that, whereas the Italian Memor- 
andum had included Budgetary limitation, the British proposal 
made no mention of it, but to this Mr. Eden, speaking in the House 
of Commons on February 6th, replied that it had not been included 
because there had been no general agreement on it. There had, 
however, been agreement on publicity, and this might be the first 
step ; the principle of Budgetary limitation had never been rejected, 
but at present the technical difficulties in its way were too great. 


In Europe the reception of the British proposals was not 
enthusiastic. In Paris, though the general public were too much 
concerned with the sudden disclosures of the Stavisky scandal, 
which had swept M. Chautemps from office and was to cause so 
soon the tragedy of February 6th, the press proclaimed the impos- 
sibility of their acceptance by France. It was argued that, apart 
from any other consideration, there was no assurance given that 
the British Government would abandon its opposition to the 
necessary condition of effective control, such as the licensing of 
armaments factories, and that no sanctions for a violation of the 
Disarmament Convention were proposed. In the Echo de Paris, 
“ Pertinax ”’ declared “ Sir John Simon has presented the French 
with a magnificent stuffed crocodile purchased cheap in the 
Caledonian Market.” 


In Germany the British Plan received, as was natural, a slightly 
more warm reception than in France, but it was greeted only as a 
basis of discussion, and not as a proposal which must be accepted 
or rejected as a whole. For this reason all discussion of Germany's 
return to the League was omitted, and it was felt by many that 
any slight hope that might have been entertained of Germany's 
possible return was doomed when it became known that the very 
Powers who asked her to do so, at the same time gave their consent 
to the Austrian appeal to the Council against alleged German 





(1) An interesting by-product of the British proposals is the great interest 
displayed in them throughout Great Britain, where they became the topic of heated 
criticisms and defence alike on public platforms and around dinner tables. At one 
of the latter, when it was advanced in support of the proposals that Great Britain 
now had clean hands, at once the rejoinder came that ‘‘ so had Pontius Pilate.’ 
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aggression. In any case, it was considered impossible for Germany 
to accept either the probationary period as regards aviation or the 
provisions concerning the S.S., S.A. and Stahlhelm. 


All doubt as to the first of these vanished when on February roth 
the Reichsminister for Air, General Goering, gave to the Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail an outline in unequivocal terms of his 
views of the numbers of war-planes required by Germany for her 
adequate defence. 


“Germany,” said he, “‘ must have a defensive air fleet, unless 
the other Great Powers are prepared to give up their bombing 
machines, which I do not believe they will. We have common 
frontiers with France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Poland and 
I must have between 30 and 40 per cent. of the total aeroplane 
strength of those four countries. That is the most modest defensive 
air force that will ensure the national safety of Germany.’’* 


In defence of the British Proposals it must be said that they 
represent for the first time a realisation of fact which is most salutary, 
if unpalatable. Germany’s re-armament has been in process for 
the past 18 months or at least a year, and as a result Europe is 
faced with two alternative policies, either to prevent such re- 
armament by means of force, that is to say, to take up arms in 
defence of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles ; or, alter- 
natively, to recognise German re-armament as an inevitable fact 
and to legalise and, if possible, control it. 


[he Disarmament Conference had wavered between these two 
decisions, and had finally compromised in bluff on October 14th, 
which same bluff Germany had called by abandoning the Conference. 
By its Memorandum of January 28th the British Government has 
faced the problem squarely, had recognised that no one, least of all 
itself, was prepared to go to war or even to impose economic sanctions 
in support of the Peace Treaty, and had, therefore, made a deter- 
mined and honest effort to accept as much as possible of the German 
re-armament programme, to legalise it, to secure certain con- 
cessions from Germany, and, finally, to offer an additional, though 
very slightly additional, guarantee to France. 


In this aspect the British proposals must be welcomed as an 
awakening from the fool’s paradise into which the Disarmament 
Conference had almost succeeded in lulling Europe. On the other 
hand, however, it must be admitted that the British concessions 
to Germany constitute, together with the Japanese and German 
withdrawals from the League, a tremendous blow to that structure 





(1) The latest published figures give the air force strengths of France as 2,375 
machines, Poland 700, Czechoslovakia 546, and Belgiurn 195; a total of 3,816 
machines. According to General Goering’s statement the minimum German air 
force would consist of between 1,150 and 1,525 planes. 
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and to the whole theory of a collective system of security. Within 
a year the world has been provided with two examples of the fact 
that when a State is sufficiently determined to flout the combined 
public opinion of the world it can do so with impunity. That 
great weapon of public opinion in which the pacifists had put their 
trust has proved but a stage sword, incapable of combating the 
sharper weapon of determined Nationalism as exemplified by Japan 
and Germany. 


It will be remembered that on January 19th the German Govern- 
ment had addressed a further Aitde-Mémoire to France in con- 
tinuation of the correspondence which had been initiated on 
December 16th.' In it they had reiterated their previous demands 
for a transformed Reichswehr of 300,000 men, and their claim to 
possess immediately all defensive weapons for such an augmented 
army; at the same time they finally and summarily rejected the 
French proposals of a “‘ probationary ”’ period, enquiring caustically 
whether “ the other Powers can find any justification for a plan 
which it is so hard to reconcile with the honour and security of the 
German people ?’’ An annexed Memorandum, however, submitted 
to the French Government thirteen questions intended to elicit 
information which would elucidate the whole Disarmament situa- 


tion.? 





(1) Vide the article in the Bulletin of February 15th, Vol. X, No. 17. 
(2) These questions were :— 

1. What will be the total strength of the French home and overseas 
effectives ? 

2. To what extent are the overseas effectives and the trained effectives to 
be included in the calculation proposed by France ? 

3. In the event of Germany transforming her army into a short-term service 
militia, is France prepared to guarantee neither to station nor use overseas 
troops in France ? 

4. What wil! become of transportable artillery guns exceeding six inches 
calibre? Will they be destroyed or will they be further available for training 
purposes ? 

5. What is the highest tonnage proposed for tanks, and what will be done 
with tanks exceeding that tonnage ? 

6. Does the French Government suggest for all countries a limitation of 
specific types of arms, including the reserve material, and what types are meant ? 

7. With what material will those French troops be equipped which are not 
included in the standardisation of the Army ? 

8. In what period would the reduction of military ’planes in service by 5° 
per cent. be carried out ? Will the surplus be destroyed or what will be done 
with them ? 

9. What is the nature of the control proposed for civil aviation and the 
manufacture of ’planes ? 

10. Will the general abolition of military aircraft be concluded within 4 
definite period, and, if so, what will be the length of that period ? 

11. Will the prohibition of bombing be of a general and absolute character 
or will there be certain agreed limitations ? 

12. Is it to be understood that France is only willing to submit to a contro! 
of the manufacture and import of arms, or will the control be extended to stocks 
in use and in store ? 

13. What is the French attitude regarding naval armaments ? 
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The French Government did not reply until February 13th, 
partly because the points raised in the German Aide-Mémoire 
necessitated considerable study and consideration, and partly 
because in the swift and tragic passage of events in Paris during the 
first days of February the reorganisation of the French Government 
under M. Doumergue rendered the further postponement of the 
reply necessary. With the replacing at the Quai d’Orsay of M. Paul- 
Boncour by M. Louis Barthou, a veteran Premier and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, a new and sterner tone crept into the correspondence. 
Monsieur Barthou was a man of an older school, and few concerned 
will forget the masterly way in which he represented the interests 
of France at the Genoa Conference of 1922. 


In their Reply of February 13th? the French Government stated 
that, in accordance with the resolutions of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, they had put forward a programme providing by stages, 
and with corresponding guarantees of control and security, for 
substantial reduction of armaments as well in the matter of effectives 
as in that of land and air material. The German Government, 
however, had thought fit to reiterate that ‘‘ the principal interested 
Powers which are in possession of powerful armaments are not 
inclined for any really effective measure of disarmament.”’ The 
French Government, therefore, left to Germany “ the full respon- 
sibility for a conclusion to which they for their part cannot subscribe, 
if only because it is directly contradicted by their own proposals.” 


The Reply continued that the French Government could not 
accept the German point of view in any important respect, and 
insisted on absolute guarantees of security, declining to consider 
any further disarmament by France, if such disarmament were to 
be accompanied by any re-armament of Germany. They further 
declined to answer the extensive Questionnaire annexed to the 
German Memorandum, as they did not understand what chance of 
progress it could offer. 

They continued, ‘“‘The French Government cannot but feel 
the difficulty of a discussion limited to two Governments when 
various and complex questions which affect all the Powers assembled 
in conference are at issue. These problems can be brought to a 
useful conclusion only with the participation of all the interested 
States, and the Franco-German examination of these questions, 
undertaken as a preliminary process, would have no useful purpose 
unless agreement already existed between the two countries on precise 
principles which would no longer be called in question. Unfortunately 
this is far from being so as may be seen from facts which are only 
too clear.” 

In conclusion, it was stated that the French Government ardently 
desired to collaborate, with sane comprehension of European feeling, 
in the necessary improvement of the political atmosphere. They 





(1) This Reply was published on February 15th. 
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believed that a complete and sincere understanding with Germany 
would be the condition and the guarantee of such improvement : 
on the other hand, nothing could be more dangerous than mis- 
understanding. “It is for the German Government to dissipate 
or prevent it by explanations which they may be sure will be 
examined justly and without prejudice. It is the duty of the 
French Government to maintain the point of view for which the 
reasons have been given.”’ 

The French Reply terminated the Franco-German exchange of 
views on the subject of Germany’s re-armament, and the way was 
now clear for the second step to be taken by the British in their 
last desperate effort to secure some degree of limitation of armaments. 
Mr. Anthony Eden, the Lord Privy Seal, was entrusted with a 
mission to the French, German and Italian capitals to explain and 
elucidate the British Memorandum and to elicit the views of the 
three Governments concerned on the proposals contained therein. 
As Mr. Arthur Henderson, the President of the Disarmament 
Conference, had embarked upon a similar Diogenic journey in the 
previous July, so Mr. Eden started forth on February 16th, and 
proceeded first to Paris. 

If there was a member of the British Government who could 
single-handed achieve this mission it was Mr. Anthony Eden, 
whose continually adroit handling of a most difficult position at 
the Disarmament Conference had won him great personal popularity, 
confidence, and trust throughout Europe. But even Mr. Eden's 
charm failed to win any great degree of support for the British 
proposals. In Paris M. Barthou demanded sanctions as well as 
consultation, and drew Mr. Eden’s attention to the declaration 
sent on February 15th to M. Doumergue by the Military Committee 
of the Senate emphasising the impossibility of further reductions 
in the defensive forces of France having regard to the present state 
of Europe and the world’. 

From Paris Mr. Eden passed to Berlin, arriving on February 
19th, and spending three days in conference with German statesmen. 
At first it was hoped that the Germans would be disposed to regaré 
the British Memorandum as a possible basis of compromise, and at 
one moment responsible quarters in Berlin were actually discussing 
the terms of such an agreement*. These hopes and rumours, however, 





(1) Similar declarations were sent to the Prime Minister by the Naval and Al 
Committees of the Senate on February 22nd and 24th respectively. 

(2) The alleged terms of such an agreement were suggested as being, a Dis 
armament Convention to be signed for five years instead of ten ; all armed Powers 
to retain their armaments at the present level; Germany to acquire the defensive 
arms already agreed to during the Franco-German negotiations, or suggested in th 
British and Italian Memoranda; no probationary period for Germany before the 
acquisition of these weapons; the extent of Germany’s aerial rearmament to be 
decided later, but Germany to be allowed immediately to build scouting aeroplanes 
and anti-aircraft batteries ; France not to be expected to scrap 50 per cent. of he! 
present air force, but Great Britain to undertake not to increase her air armaments. 
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were premature, and in the final analysis the worst fears were 
confirmed, that the German claims were based upon the assump- 
tion that there could be no agreement, whether upon the basis of 
the British Memorandum, or upon any alternative basis, in the 
matter of a reduction of armaments. The German claims proved 
mathematically, on the one hand, that Germany did not expect 
any reduction on anybody else’s part and was, therefore, claiming 
freedom of action in realising her position of equality. 


There is also good reason to believe that Mr. Eden was further 
informed that there was no hope of Germany’s accepting a Dis- 
armament Agreement which was made contingent upon her return 
to the League of Nations; that it was conceivable that such an 
Agreement might be reached outside the League, but that only 
when an Agreement had been concluded favourable to Germany 
would there be any hope of her return to any collective system. 


Mr. Eden arrived in Rome on February 24th and found there 
little change in official Italian opinion from that which had already 
been expressed in the Memorandum of January 4th. There still 
remained an inclination towards an agreement covering a period 
of 6 or 7 years whereby armaments would be limited to their actual 
level in order to allow a period of calm, which could be devoted 
to discussions for general European disarmament. 


His conversations in Berlin might well have led Mr. Eden to 
believe that such a compromise would be acceptable to Germany, 
whose principal concern was the securing of her 1,000 aeroplanes. 
It is believed, therefore, that Mr. Eden carried with him these views 
to Paris, where he arrived on his return visit on March Ist. 


The position, in fact, resolves itself into a situation in which 
it is conceivable that the French may once more find themselves 
isolated in the matter of German disarmament. Should it be 
possible for Great Britain, Italy and Germany to arrive at a com- 
promise on the basis of the Italian Memorandum France will un- 
doubtedly demand, as the price of her possible collaboration, the 
granting of a further measure of security guarantee by Great Britain 
in the event of a breach of the Disarmament Convention. This 
country may, therefore, find itself in the position of having to make 
up its mind whether it will add to its existing commitments, which 
have already been increased under the British proposals on January 
28th, a promise to exercise economic sanctions against a potential 
violator of the Disarmament Agreement.’ 

J.W.W-B. 





(1) An interesting contribution was made by the United States Government in 
their comments on the British Memorandum, which were received in London about 
the middle of February. The proposals were warmly and favourably received, the 
only addition suggested being the inclusion of a definition of aggression, the test of 
which would be the despatch of troops across national frontiers. Implicit in this 
would be an undertaking on the part of the signatories to the Convention to refrain 
irom such action. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

February 22nd.—The League of Nations Commission dealing with the 
Chaco dispute presented to representatives of Bolivia and Paraguay a 
draft formula of peace and arbitration, asking for a reply by March rst. 


Austria. 

February 14th.—Fighting continued in various parts of Vienna where 
the Socialists were still holding out, and estimates of the casualties 
placed the loss of life to the Socialists as 1,500, of whom 350 were probably 
killed in the Karl Marx Hof tenement alone. Between 3,000 and 4,000 
members of the Schutzbiindler were taken prisoner. 

Herr Dollfuss broadcast an appeal to the resisting workers promising 
a free pardon to all who desisted from criminal acts after rz p.m. and 
reported to the authorities the next morning. 

The Government ordered the dissolution of all trades unions, Socialist 
professional and educational societies, sporting, tourist and singing clubs 
and social and welfare organisations, and confiscated their funds. 

Trials of Schutzbiindler began in Vienna, and two men were sentenced 
to death and hanged. 

February 15th—The Red Guards from two of the strongest working- 
class districts of Vienna surrendered or fled, and the resistance of the 
Socialists was described as virtually at an end. The troops were with- 
drawn from the centres of conflict, following the surrender of considerable 
quantities of machine guns and rifles by the Socialists. 

The authorities were stated to have received information that Nazi 
S.A. had been trying to get into touch with Schutzbund leaders in the 
hope of inducing them to renew the struggle. 

A third prisoner was condemned to death, but the President com- 
muted the penalty to life imprisonment. One of the summary Courts 
transferred the case against nine young Socialists to the ordinary Courts, 
having decided to give them the benefit of the doubt when they pleaded 
ignorance of the purpose for which they had been told to arm, unless 
it was to repel an attack by Nazis. 

In a statement to the foreign press Herr Dollfuss emphasized that the 
upheaval, which he described as “‘ a criminal adventure of sheer madness, ’ 
had been started at Linz, when a police patrol had been shot at from a 
Socialist’s house and temporarily taken prisoner. Almost at the same time 
the order had been given for a general strike throughout Austria. He 
was glad to say that the order had been almost unheeded by the workers, 
which proved that the mental attitude of the majority of them had 
completely changed ; morally they had already abandoned Socialism 
and accepted the Government’s ideas of a new order. 

Statement by Austrian Legation in London. (See Great Britain.) 

February 16th.—An official estimate of the casualties placed the 
losses to the Government forces at 102 dead and 319 wounded. Civilian 
losses throughout the country were stated to be 137 killed and 339 
wounded. 

Two men were sentenced to death by Court Martial in Lower Austria, 
and hanged ; and in Vienna 7 Schutzbiindler were sentenced to deat! 
for taking up arms against the legal authority. The sentences on 5 of 


them were commuted to imprisonment. 
The chief organiser of the Patriotic Front issued a statement in which 
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he said the Schutzbund had been secretly arming and making plans for 
action for several months. There had been roll-calls, recruiting and con- 
spiracy in preparation for the zero hour, and the leaders had recently 
decided to fight the Government. On February 11th the Schutzbund 
had been ordered to be ready for an outbreak on February 13th. 

The Socialist Bank, the Arbeiter Bank, was closed, and its director 
arrested. 

The British Minister in Vienna was understood to have represented 
to the Government the British Government’s hope that clemency would 
be shown to the captured Socialists. 

February 17th.—The Chancellor made a statement to the press in 

which he said that the Government had known for some time that they 
must reckon on a Socialist action, and a little reflection on the develop- 
ments in recent years led to the conclusion that such a catastrophe as had 
occurred had become inevitable after all the preparations that had been 
made. 
There had probably not been another country which had taken to 
the broadest form of democratic self-government with so few reservations 
as Austria. However, this had not been enough for the radical section, 
nor perhaps for the programme-making section, of the Socialist party. 
In November, 1926, at Linz, Herr Bauer had spoken of democracy as a 
means of establishing the sovereignty of the proletariat and had openly 
mentioned civil war. After the July riots of 1927 the idea of self-help 
and self-defence became an immediate concern to wide circles of the 
population. The incitement and agitation had been more than a peaceful 
people, like the Austrian, could tolerate indefinitely. 

Enormous sums, he went on, had been raised by the building tax and 
used in building fortresses under the guise of municipal housing. Arms 
had been smuggled in for years. He continued, ‘‘ I say both of the past 
and the future, if people have scared the workers by telling them that 
brutal capitalism will stand forth as their enemy once their organisations 
break down, then that is at least an absolute falsehood in our conditions. 
Now that the ostensible protectors of the workers have lost their power 
and their force, we shall prove that even without those proletarian 
strongholds the Government and all who march with them on the road 
to a regenerated Austria will do everything possible to maintain the 
human rights and satisfy the social needs of the working classes.”’ 

Two members of the Heimwehr entered the Cabinet, Herr Schmidz, 
the Commissioner for Vienna, and the new Minister for Social Welfare. 

Joint communiqué by Governments of Great Britain, France and Italy. 
(See Great Britain.) 

February 18th.—Martial Law was raised in all the provinces except 
Vienna, Upper and Lower Austria and Styria. 

The Minister of Social Welfare declared that the property confiscated 
from the Socialist organisations would be used for the benefit of the 
working classes. 

The importation and sale of German papers and periodicals was 
forbidden for one month. 

The Socialist leader, Dr. Deutsch (who had crossed the frontier into 
Czechoslovakia after his followers in Vienna had been defeated) informed 
the press that the Vienna rising had been spontaneous. Provocation 
by the Government had gone on steadily for some time, with repeated 
Searches for arms and arrests of Socialist leaders. 
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The Under-Secretary for Defence (Prince Schénberg-Hartenstein) was 
present at a meeting of the National Association of Front Soldiers of 
Lower Austria, at which a resolution was passed ‘‘ that the wrong done 
to the members of the Hapsburg Dynasty calls for immediate redress, 
that they be granted Austrian citizenship and their confiscated property 
be returned to them ae f 

February 19th.—In a statement to a Budapest paper Herr Dollfuss 
said that though there could be no question of an Austro-Hungarian 
Customs Union at present, this did not exclude the closest co-operation 
in the future. 

Two captured Socialist leaders were condemned to death and hanged, 
and a further number were arrested, including several lawyers. The 
Governor of Upper Austria resigned, and in Lower Austria a Heimwehr 
leader was appointed Vice-Governor. 

Most of the municipal officials in Vienna were dismissed, as well as 
all the headmasters of the Vienna schools. 

Major Fey issued a statement denying emphatically that there had 
been any differences in the Cabinet except of a purely tactical nature. 
He also denied that any responsible Austrian personality, Prince Star- 
hemberg included, had ever entered into peace negotiations with Germany. 

February 20th.—In a funeral oration at a State funeral for 50 soldiers 
and police Herr Dollfuss said that ‘‘ now every cry for retaliation must 
be for ever silenced.’’ He announced that the exceptional martial! law 
declared for the emergency would be raised the following morning. 

The Socialist Director of the National Bank was arrested; also 
General Schneller, who was stated to have acted as adviser to the Chiei 
of Staff of the Schutzbund. Among others arrested were all the members 
of the Vienna Provincial Diet and of the Municipal Council, about 70 
Socialist members of Parliament and the presidents of a number of Social 
Democratic cultural societies. 

In a statement to the representative of a Paris paper (Le Journal) 
Prince Starhemberg said that what separated them more than anything 
from the Nazis was their will to make the independence of Austria 
respected. A union with Germany would mean disaster ; a disaster for 
their national industries, which would be ruined, and a disaster for 
peace, which would be in danger. 

February 21st.—About 500 persons were stated to have been released, 
following the raising of martial law and the<handing over to the ordinary 
Courts of persons awaiting trial. 

February 22nd.—In a statement to the Anglo-American Press Asso- 
ciation Herr Dollfuss said there was no intention of changing the repub- 
lican form of the Austrian State. ‘‘ The problem of Austria,” he added, 
“is not a Central European, but a general European problem. I there- 
fore ask for the support of Europe.” 

He paid a tribute to the Socialist workers, stating that Le had not 
been opposed by more than about ro per cent. of them, and “ even of 
this misled ro per cent. I would like to say frankly that they showed a fine 
loyalty to one another and to what, from my standpoint, were false ideals. 
These men defended themselves so bravely that I am sure it is worth 
doing everything to try and win their confidence and their help in building 
up a new Austria.” 

Referring to the threat made by Herr Habicht he said, ‘‘ I cannot 
think that, after the events of last week, anyone would attempt to 
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destroy for a time—and it can only be for a time—the peace of this 
country. Everyone must surely realise that we are prepared to defend 
ourselves to the last.’ 

On the subject of constitutional reform the Chancellor said that it 
yould not be merely an imitation of foreign ideas. The old Constitution 
had been built from the bottom upwards; other Governmental 
systems in Europe had been built from above. What he wanted was a 
compromise between the two. The Heimwehr and the other Groups in 
the Government were in agreement on the basic idea, and differences 
were only in matters of detail. He was trying to collect all the pro- 
ductive forces of the country in the Patriotic Front, and this organisation 
he wished to base on the experience of the Christian Social party ; in 
it the Heimwehr and other defensive groups were to play the réle of the 
‘armed ”’ formations. 

The question of a Hapsburg restoration he described as not a live one ; 
and Austria and Hungary were better friends than ever before. As for 
the appeal to the League, he wished to wait until public opinion in the 
Western countries became more favourable to Austria. 

The Commander of the Lower Austrian Heimwehr was appointed 

ice-Governor of the province by the Diet. 

Another member of the Schutzbund was executed, making eight in 
all on whom the death penalty had been carried out. 

February 23rd.—¥he Cabinet decided to increase the regular establish- 
ment of the Army from 18,300 to 20,000 men, the additional men to be 
selected from the Heimwehr auxiliaries. 

The Chancellor deprived the Governor of Carinthia of his post. (He 
was a member of the Landbund and had refused to resign, and so had 
been holding up the Government scheme for the reconstitution of all the 
autonomous provinces on an authoritarian basis.) 

February 24th.—Signor Suvich stopped in Vienna on his way back 
to Rome, and had a conversation with Herr Dollfuss. He also met 
Major Fey. 

February 26th.—Rumours of fighting on the Bavarian frontier were 
officially denied, and a statement was issued explaining that, “ as recently 
reported, a few companies of Heimwehr auxiliaries have been moved to 
new points in Upper Austria to ensure tranquillity and order.”’ 

In a statement for a Hungarian paper Prince Starhemberg said 
that the new authoritative State, with its corporative Constitution, 
would take a good many years to build. The new theory would have to 
be applied to the economic system, and for that great revolution a tran- 
sitional period was necessary, probably of 15 years’ duration. A new 
generation which understood corporative Austria would first have to 
grow up. 

The basic ideas of the new political institutions would be identical 
with those of Italian Fascism, but the psychological structure of the 
Austrian people was entirely different. He went on to say that he 
considered the Hapsburgs had suffered a great injustice when they were 
deprived of their rights; the annulment of the law of dethronement 
would not, however, decide the form of the State, and the present time 
Was not suitable for that decision. 

French policy towards Austria had not been clever, since by support- 
ing the relics of democracy France was really w orking for the Anschluss ; 
failure to oust democracy must lead to the coming of Nazi-ism. 
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The unbridgeable gulf between Austria and Hitler arose from their 
determination to keep Austria independent, he went on, and from their 
insistence on a Christian Austria and their rejection of the race theory, 
‘‘ Austria belongs to the Austrians,” he concluded, ‘‘ and we shall settle 
our affairs between ourselves. That is what I live and shall die for.” 

February 27th—The Landtag of the Tyrol voluntarily dissolved 
itself, and in Salzburg the Provincial Government was reformed on an 
authoritarian and corporative basis, including representatives of the 
professions, trade, industry, and the workers. The representatives were 
all members of the Heimwehr or of the Christian Social party. 


Belgium. 

February 15th.—The International Congress in Defence of Peace, 
organized by the Federation of League of Nations Societies, was opened 
in Brussels, under the presidency of Signor Giannini. Twenty nations 
were represented. 

February 17th.—The death occurred, as the result of an accident, 
of King Albert I, in the 25th year of his reign. 

February 20th.—The Congress in Defence of Peace concluded with the 
issue of a declaration laying down the principle that only by maintaining 
and strengthening the collective system based on the League Covenant 
and the Kellogg Treaty could war be averted and civilisation saved. 
Peace could not be realized without disarmament ; nor could disarma- 
ment be achieved in an atmosphere of insecurity. Therefore, the nations 
must be prepared to pay the price of peace by accepting responsibility 
for the prevention of war. Finally, for States members of the League 
this responsibility implied readiness, if need be, to use the strength of all 
for the defence of each. For others, signatories of the Kellogg Treaty, it 
involved consultation with the League, with a view to averting a conflict, 
or, at least, in order to avoid any action which might frustrate the collec- 
tive efforts of other nations. 

February 23rd.—The Duke of Brabant was enthroned as Leopold III, 


King of the Belgians. 


Canada. 
February 26th—The House of Commons approved the World Silver 
Agreement, concluded in London on July 22nd, 1933, without a recorded 


vote. 


China. 

February 16th.—It was reported that General von Seeckt, former head 
of the German Reichswehr, was coming to Nanking as Military Adviser 
to the Government. (This report was not confirmed.) 

February 25th.—A report was current that the President of the new 
Moslem Republic in Turkestan had been defeated and had fled from Kash- 
gar, which had been reoccupied by a mixed Tungan force on February 6th. 

It was also reported that Urumchi was being besieged by the Kirghiz 


chieftain, Sherif Khan. 
Czechoslovakia. 

February 14th.—The Cabinet resigned owing to internal dissensions 
on the financial programme. (The Czech National Democrats, who 
controlled important industrial and financial] interests, and were repre- 
sented by the Minister of Commerce, were opposed to the policy 0! 
currency depreciation.) 
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The President asked the Prime Minister to reconstruct the Cabinet, 
and he did so, retaining Dr. Benes, as Foreign Minister, and the former 
Ministers of Finance and National Defence. 

February 15th.—The Permanent Undet-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
in a statement to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber, described 
as fantastic and impossible any action by Czech troops such as marching 
into Austria to restore order, of which a rumour had been current. It 
was also untrue that troops had been massed on the Austro-Hungarian 
border ready to invade the Burgenland ; if, however, any State should 
violate the frontier of Austria or meddle in Austrian affairs, Czecho- 
slovakia could not remain passive. 

Under the Geneva Protocol of October 3rd, 1922, Austria was bound 
to keep her independence, and not to permit any foreign Power to obtain 
undue influence in her territory. Any of the signatory Powers of the 
Protocol could intervene in pursuance of its provisions; that would, 
no doubt, be done through the League. Another possibility would be 
for Austria to appeal to the signatory Powers for protection. While 
Czechoslovakia did not wish to interfere in Austrian affairs, she could 
not help but call the attention of the Great Powers to the Austrian 
question with a view to settling it internationally, particularly in co- 
operation with the signatories of the 1922 Protocol. 

February 19th.—The Currency Act became effective, depreciating the 
exchange value of the crown by one-sixth. 


Estonia. 
February 17th.—Signature of agreement with Latvia. (See Latvia.) 


France. 

February 15th.—The Premier read the Government’s declaration of 
policy in the Chamber, after which he received a vote of confidence by 
402 votes to 125. 

In his statement M. Doumergue said the Government had been 
formed to bring about a party truce, and there was every reason to believe 
that this truce was the wish of Parliament and the country. Justice 
must be done, and the truce, together with a calmer spirit, would allow 
of the dispassionate examination of the facts. It would also enable the 
Budget to be passed without delay, and this would create confidence. 
A return of confidence would be a powerful factor in promoting trade 
and relieving unemployment. 

Problems of foreign policy also rendered a party truce urgently 
necessary. Peace between the French themselves would be a powerful 
element in guaranteeing the peace of the world; only peace at home 
could furnish the authority necessary for playing a serviceable part in 
the League of Nations and permit France to take measures of security 
to render the country safe from dangerous surprises. 

M. Doumergue then asked that the interpellations might be adjourned 
until after the Budget had been passed, and appealed to the Deputies 
to sink their party differences so as to save French institutions and restore 
French prestige abroad. 

__M. Blum protested against what he described as an abdication of the 

rights of Parliament, and repeated the theory that there had been a 
Fascist plot to seize power, and that the new Government was its creature. 
He concluded by demanding the dissolution of Parliament. 
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M. Chautemps (recently elected chairman of the Socialist-Radicals) 
said his party would support the Government within the strict limit of the 
truce. The leader of the Neo-Socialists said they would not vote for the 
Government, but would abstain, as they accepted the Government as an 
exceptional measure for putting an end to civil war. 

A second vote was taken on a Bill introduced by the Minister of 
Finance, to suspend the law decreeing that the Budget should be voted 
clause by clause. On this the Government secured 455 votes against 125. 

The Government’s reply to the German Memorandum of January roth 
on disarmament was published. This declared that Germany had passed 
over in silence the vital question of general security and reaffirmed 
France’s insistence that German re-armament could only follow the 
transformation of the German army and the absorption of the semi- 
military organisations ; the Government also insisted that these organi- 
sations must be counted in estimating the numbers of effectives ; the 
figures of limitation should embrace in their entirety forces of a military 
character, and “ they have taken it as settled that the S.A. and SS. 
formations are of this type.’ 

The Government strongly disputed the Gemnen contention that the 
armed Powers were showing no desire for real disarmament and regretted 
that Germany had not modified her original proposals and had not 
explained some of them more fully ; they regretted, in particular, not to 
find in the German Memorandum an adequate explanation of the German 
conceptions of supervision. The German Government, also, had not 
dealt with the observations presented by France on the implications of 
the non-aggression pacts and their relation to the Treaty of Locarno. 

On the two fundamental points (raised in the French aide mémoire 
of January Ist) as to effectives, and equality of armaments, the Govern- 
ment declared that a comparison of French and German effectives could 
only be made between comparable effectives—that is, between those 
which were employed for the defence of the respective home territories ; 
and equality of armaments—that is, the attribution to Germany of 
material forbidden to her by y only after the trans- 
formation of the German army and the absorption of the pre-military 
and para-military organisations in the regular effectives, which would be 
limited by convention. 

In evading these two essential questions, the Note declared the 
German Government had rejected the whole of the programme drawn up 
in the French aide mémoire. In these circumstances the French Govern- 
ment did not see the utility of the questionnaire which the German 
Government had addressed to it, and did not understand what chance 
of progress it could offer. 

The German army possessed resources of men and material whicl 
were out of relation to treaty stipulations, and could not be taken as a 
basis for the future. The figure of 300,000 suggested by Germany as 
the strength of her short-service army would have to take into account 
the para-military formations. The limitation figure should be based on 
the whole of the forces of a military character, and the Note reaffirmed 
the information previously given in support of the view that the S.A 
and Stahlhelm possessed this character. 

In conclusion, it was emphasized that France was keenly desirous of 
collaborating ‘ ‘with sane comprehension of European feeling ’’ in the 
task of bringing about a relaxation of the political atmosphere, and the 
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Government believed that a ‘‘ complete and sincere understanding with 
Germany would be the condition and the guarantee of such improvement. 
On the other hand, nothing could be more dangerous than a misunder- 
standing . . . The French Government consider, without wishing to 
throw doubt upon the reciprocity and sincerity of the intentions of the 
German Government, that a process of negotiation loses nothing by the 
recognition, the comparison, and even the opposition of the differences 
which stand in the way of final agreement.” 

Mr. Runciman’s statement re conditions for beginning negotiations 
to improve trade relations with France. (See Great Britain.) 

February 16th.—The Government challenged the Chamber to another 
vote of confidence in the discussion on the composition and powers of 
the Commission of Inquiry into the Bayonne scandal. The Minister of 
Justice opposed the addition of Judges to the members of the Commission, 
and on a vote being taken the Government secured a majority of 280 
(430 votes to 150). A Government motion for a purely Parliamentary 
Commission of 44 members was then adopted by 570 votes to ro. 

Mr. Eden arrived in Paris to discuss the disarmament problem with 
the Premier and other Ministers. 

February 17th.—Following conversations between the Premier, 
Foreign Minister and Government officials and Mr. Eden and the British 
Ambassador, a statement was issued reading: ‘‘In a spirit of perfect 
frankness and friendliness the Ministers entered into an exchange of views 
on the latest British Memorandum and examined in a more general 
fashion the possibility of an international agreement on the question of 
disarmament which is the desire of both sides.” 

February 19th.—The Bill regulating the discussion of the Budget (by 
which expenditure was to be voted en bloc instead of after detailed discus- 
sion) was passed by the Chamber by 444 votes to 140 ; and by the Senate 
by 267 votes to 24, subject to the right of amendment by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

The Socialists opposed the Bill, M. Blum arguing that it was 
better to close Parliament altogether than to render it ridiculous by 
depriving it of its rights. 

The Temps, reviewing the disarmament situation, said that France 
could not accept the British Memorandum as it stood, and the possibility 
of an international disarmament convention could only be considered 
to exist in respect of disarmament within the framework of organised 
security. After reiterating the familiar thesis that security must precede 
disarmament, the paper said the question was to know how far the 
Powers, particularly Great Britain, were prepared to go in giving an 
undertaking for the general safeguarding of peace. The disinclination 
of Britain to undertake such engagements was known, and it was certain 
that in suggesting a formula of ‘‘ immediate consultation ”’ in the event 
of a violation of the Convention the British Cabinet had made a serious 
effort in the direction of a better guarantee for security. But was it 
not plain that this formula was quite inadequate ? 

February 20th.—During the examination of the Budget in the Chamber 


I the rapporteur said that revenue and expenditure had been made to 


balance at approximately 48,500 million francs, but it was uncertain 
whether revenue would come up to the estimates. As for 1934, certain 
sources of revenue had disappeared and certain expenditure was subject 
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to automatic increase ; the main cause of the deficit lay in the perennial 
wastage through the railway deficit. 

The economic position was serious and was not likely to improve 
unless the problem of the cost of production was solved. A gener 
price deflation would only produce other difficulties. The Government 
was studying the problem of foreign trade, and on the solution adopted 
would depend the future of French finances. 

February 21st.—The Chamber adopted a clause in the revenue pro- 
gramme imposing a tax of Io per cent. on employers of foreign labour 
in respect of the wages p..id. It applied only to workers who had been 


less than Io years in the country. 
Reply of the Government to the British Note on quotas. (Se 


Great Britain.) 

The Government informed importers of British coal that the quota 
would be cut by 10 per cent. on March Ist, unless a trade agreement 
was reached by then. It was understood that the cut would also apply 
to Dutch and Polish coal quotas. 

February 22nd.—The Chamber adopted in their entirety the Gover- 
ment measures for balancing the Budget, by 469 votes to 123. The 
latest figures showed revenue at 48,477 million francs, and expenditure 
at 48,418 millions. 

A text drafted by the Minister of Finance for addition to the Finance 
Bill was adopted, on a vote of confidence, by 368 votes to 185. It author- 
ized the Government to take measures for balancing the Budget by 
way of decrees, this power to be valid till June 30th, and the decrees 
to be ratified by the Chamber before December 31st. 

February 23rd.—The Finance Committee of the Senate rejected the 
proposal for a tax of Io per cent. on the salaries of foreign workers. 

The Air Committee of the Chamber was understood to have under 
consideration a plan involving large changes in the Air Service and 
requiring at some future period the voting of sums totalling about 4 
milliard francs spread over 3 years. 

The Naval Committee of the Senate sent a message to the Prime 
Minister emphasizing the impossibility of further reductions in the 
defensive forces, and adding that the Navy must on no account be 
weakened, unless an international agreement for a general reduction 
were concluded. 

King Boris of Bulgaria arrived in Paris and called on the President 
of the Republic. He also saw the Premier and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate set up a ‘‘ Sub-committee 
of National Defence,” as part of a plan to establish a closer connection 
between foreign policy and the military forces. 

February 26th.—During the Senate debate on the Budget the Minister 
of Finance emphasized that there would be no devaluation of the franc, 
in spite of the campaign which was being organized to persuade them to 
inflate or devaluate. The rapporteur urged the passing of the Budget 
at the earliest possible moment, and said that in a single year the public 
debt had been increased by 26 milliard francs, and that during a period 
when the revenue was declining. 

February 27th.—The clause in the Finance Bill giving the Government 
power to cut expenditure by decree was approved by the Senate by 277 
votes to 19. The Premier had threatened to resign unless he obtained 
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the powers for which he asked, to enable the Budget to be passed by 
March Ist. 
The Budget proposals as a whole were adopted by 287 votes to 13. 
The Government received a Note from the British Government on 
the quota controversy, which was understood to propose that general 
trade negotiations between the two Governments should be opened at 
once on the basis of the status quo. 


Germany. 

February 14th.—The Government promulgated a Bill abolishing the 
Reichsrat or Federal Council. 

The French Government’s reply to the Government Note of January 
igth on disarmament was received in Berlin. 

February 15th.—Dr. Niemdller was retired from his pastorship. 
The Primate issued a decree providing that the pastors of the United 
Evangelical Church in Prussia would thenceforward be appointed only 
from men who had been Nazi S.A. and had served in a labour camp. 

In a broadcast address on the situation in Austria, Herr Habicht said 
that National Socialism alone had no part in the origins and course of 
the chaotic state of affairs and “stood silently on one side, arms at the 
order, awaiting its hour.” 

He referred to the combatants as “‘ legionaries,” giving their lives 
in the service of foreign interests. The soldiers of Austria were to-day 
shooting down excited workmen ; to-morrow they would have to decide 
whether they would also fire on National Socialists and side eventually 
with the enemies of Germany against the Reich. 

Publication of French Note on Disarmament. (See France.) 

February 16th.—A new Standstill Agreement was reached in Berlin, 
to replace the 1933 agreement expiring on February 28th. No general 
reduction of credits was to take place and a temporary postponement 
was arranged of the instalment payments of the German gold discount 
bank, which it was pledged to pay till the end of February, 1935. 

The new agreement continued the system, introduced in 1933, for 
a relaxation and improvement of the standstill credits, with minor 
alterations. The volume of credit embraced by the new agreement was, 
at the rates ruling, 2,600 million marks. 

The Soviet Embassy made an application for the release of Dimitroff, 
Taneff and Popoff, following the grant to them by the Soviet Government 
of Russian nationality. 

Semi-official comment on the French Note on Disarmament was 
unfavourable, and the French failure to answer any of the 13 questions 
asked by Germany was criticised. It was asked why, if France insisted 
once again on new guarantees, did she persist in ignoring German offers 
of a pact of non-aggression of the type signed with Poland ? Why did 
she ignore the proposals made by Great Britain in her effort to reach an 
agreement on disarmament rather than rearmament ? 

The French Note accused the German reply of lacking definite pro- 
posals for the institution of supervision. Why, it was asked, should not 
France, the originator of the idea, make those proposals? If any Note 
was lacking in concrete proposals for the promotion of disarmament 
it was the French one, which never mentioned the subject of disarma- 
ment, but raised old objections against the Reichswehr and the S.A., 
which had already been answered. 
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February 17th.—The dismissal of a number of Protestant pastors jp 
Pomerania and Silesia was reported. It was also announced that the 
principles of the ‘‘ Aryan clause ’’ were to be applied in Saxony. 

In a speech to leaders of the Saar Societies at Coblenz, Herr von Papen 
said the Saar problem was not an economic one, but was a question of 
Germanism, and for this reason the Government could never agree to , 
postponement of the plebiscite. Germany would open her arms wide 
in order that the economic life of the Saar might not shrink ; its whole 
production was to be placed in the German domestic market. A large 
scheme for the provision of work was being prepared not only for the 
Saar, but also for the adjoining districts. These measures were to be 
accompanied by the further development of Saar agriculture. 

February 19th.—In a broadcast from Munich Herr Habicht ofiered 
the Dollfuss Government a truce of 8 days, stating that the Austrian 
Nazis had been instructed to refrain from attacks or acts of violence 
from February 2oth to 28th. If by then the Government had not 
decided to co-operate with the Nazi Party and give it full rights, then the 
struggle would be resumed. 

Mr. Eden arrived in Berlin. 

A semi-official statement on the Austrian question regarded the 
declaration of the Powers as a red herring dragged across the path of 
Mr. Eden’s travels. Having realised that Herr Dollfuss could hardly 
appear at Geneva after the events of February 13th, France forced tly 
declaration in a last attempt to internationalize the Austrian question. 

The statement agreed that the upholding of Austrian independence 
was in entire accord with Herr Hitler’s principles, and pointed out that 
as long as the internal policies of Austria were influenced by foreign 
Powers it was not possible to talk of the independence of the nation. 
It suggested that the annihilation of Austrian Socialism was only possible 
because the French Government had been prevented from communicating 
with their Vienna representatives by the general strike, that the com- 
batants were furnished with arms by sympathetic neighbouring countries, 
and that the liquidation of the civil war was proceeding with the lively 
approval of foreign Powers. 

General Goring informed a foreign press representative that Germany 
demanded, as essential for her defence, an air force of 30 to 40 per cent. 
of the total strength of her four armed neighbours. 

February 20th.—The Chancellor received Mr. Eden and the British 
Ambassador, and the German suggestions ve disarmament put forward 
during the diplomatic negotiations of the previous months and the 
British Memorandum were discussed at length. 

February 21st.—Herr Hitler lunched at the British Embassy, being 
accompanied by the Foreign Minister, Herr Hess, and Dr. Goebbels, 
and a prolonged conversation with Mr. Eden and Sir Eric Phipps fol- 
lowed. A semi-official commentary stated that Germany regarded the 
British disarmament plan in itself as a serviceable basis of discussion, 
and ‘‘is even in agreement on most of its detailed provisions.’”’ This 
agreement was naturally dependent upon the conditions of the British 
plan being fulfilled, especially the condition that the settlement should 
not be confined tc a limitation of armaments, but should involve a measure 


of reduction. . 
Dr. Miiller appointed Dr. Heckel to supervise the foreign relations 0! 


the Evangelical Church. 
In an address to the general assembly of Catholic clergy of the Munich 
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diocese Cardinal Faulhaber appealed for new efforts to be made to find 
a compromise with the Nazi Government, and said he wanted the clergy 
“to co-operate with the State in every way compatible with being a 
Catholic and a priest.”’ 

Herr von Papen telegraphed to Dr. Réchling congratulating him on 
the judgment of the Saar Supreme Court, and stating that the fact had 
now been established by an independent Court that pressure contrary 
to international law had been placed upon German miners to alienate 
their children from their nationality by attendance at French schools. 

Signature of Trade Agreement with Hungary. (See Hungary.) 

February 22nd.—After further conversations between the Foreign 
Minister and Mr. Eden an official statement was issued referring to the 
‘frank and friendly spirit ’’ in which the interviews had been conducted, 
and continuing, ‘‘ although it was no part of the object of the conversa- 
tions to reach a definite agreement as to the contents of a Disarmament 
Convention, the joint exploration of the question which has taken place 
has helped each party to a full understanding of the other’s point of view. 
It is therefore felt that, in spite of the difficulties which still stand in the 
way of the conclusion of a disarmament Convention, some progress has 
been made.” 

According to press comments the main points in the British Memoran- 
dum to which attention was directed (because they were the ones which 
Germany could not accept) were, the denial of military aircraft to 
Germany for 2 years; the limitation of the short-service army to a 
strength of 200,000; the return to Geneva; and the ro year duration 
of the Convention. 

It was emphasized that Mr. Eden should be satisfied as to Germany’s 
requirements being modest, in that she renounced all offensive armaments, 
only asked for a modest force of purely defensive aircraft of the scouting 
and fighter types, would be content with a short-service army of 300,000 
men, and was prepared for supervision of the S.A. and S.S. to establish 
their non-military character. 

In a speech to the Bankers’ Association Dr. Schacht emphatically 
denied that the Government was contemplating the eventual devaluation 
of the mark. 

He reminded his hearers that the money in German banks belonged 
mostly to the small savers ; also, of the capital of all joint stock banks 
vith a capital of over ro milliard marks, 70 per cent. was in the hands 
of the Government. The price of fixed-interest securities had risen 
I3 per cent. in the first year of the Nazi Government. There was there- 
fore no question of a forced conversion of Government stock. 

As for devaluation of the mark this would not assist exports, as 
was sometimes said, because raw materials used by German industry 
would become so dear that it would do more harm than good. There 
could be no talk of reducing the purchasing power of the German worker. 

In an address at the Kroll Opera House Herr Rosenberg referred 
to the religious differences and claimed that these were not the fault of 
the Nazi Party. ‘‘ When a Nazi puts on his brown shirt,’ he said, ‘‘ he 
ceases to be either Catholic or Protestant, and is exclusively a fighting 
limb of the whole German nation”; and he went on. ‘‘ We do not 
know whether the efforts to build up a National German Church will 
succeed or not. We will understand and pay attention if refusal of 
these efforts be clearly expressed, but do not claim the right, either for 
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the movement or the State, to represent the leaders of these efforts as 
immature hotheads.”’ 

February 23rd.—Bishop Miiller completed the Ecclesiastical Ministry 
by appointing Pastor Forsthoff to represent the Old Prussian Unio; 
and Pastor Engelke to represent the Lutherans. 

The Church Council of Dahlem, Dr. Niemédller’s parish, passed a 
resolution refusing to recognize his dismissal, and declaring it illegal, 
on the ground that a pastor could not be removed without the consent of 
his congregation. 

It was learnt that a newly-formed ‘‘ free ’’ Evangelical Synod of the 
Rhineland had met at Barmen on February rgth and passed declarations 
relating to faith and organisation. It was attended by pastors of Re- 
formed and Lutheran parishes from 30 out of 33 districts. The Synod, 
ascribing the disturbance in the Church to a “‘ heretical attack on the 
foundations of its doctrine,’’ refused to recognize that the ecclesiastical 
bodies formed the previous summer possessed spiritual authority, as 
they were formed under coercion. 

February 24th.—In a speech at the Munich celebration of the gth 
anniversary of the day the Nazi Party resumed its activities, after the 
raising of the ban which followed the 1923 Putsch, Herr Hitler paid a 
tribute to the ‘‘ veterans”’ of the party. After referring to the result 
of the November election he said he was resolved that an appeal to the 
verdict of the nation should be made by the Nazis at least once a year. 

February 25th.—The Chancellor received the oath of allegiance of 
over 30,000 Nazi troopers at the inauguration at Munich of a new National 
Remembrance Day (or National Heroes’ Memorial Day). In Berlin 
the commemoration was attended by the President, the Chancellor, 
Herr Hess, and other officials, and General von Blomberg gave an address 
in which he said that when, in 1914, the fury of war was let loose, the 
German people from the first of its members to the last had no respon- 
sibility for it. A dictated admission of guilt in no way alters this fact.” 
He went on to say that the heroic idea was again awake in Germany. 
The country only wanted peace, ‘‘ to heal its wounds and rebuild out 
of the ruins. But a people which had borne so much heroism could not 
renounce the right of peoples to defend their homes.”’ 

Dr. Niemdller conducted the service in his church, but made no 
direct reference to the Church dispute. 

The Free Synod movement spread to Pomerania, where (at Stettin) 
a resolution was passed accepting in full the declaration of the Rhenish 
Free Synod. 

February 26th.—A joint official German-Polish statement was issued 
announcing an agreement between the Government Departments con- 
cerned with the enlightenment of public opinion in the two countries. 
Full agreement had been reached, it stated, on the steps to be under- 
taken in the various spheres of the press, literature, the wireless, the 
screen and the stage, with the object of awakening mutual understanding 
more and more, and thereby assuring a favourable atmosphere. 

It was also understood that an agreement had been reached betwee 
the two Governments to declare at an end the “Customs war,” which had 
been going on since 1925. 

February 27th.—-The three Bulgarians who had been acquitted in the 
Reichstag fire trial were deported from the country, and left Berlin b) 
air for Moscow. 
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Semi-official statement regarding Italian policy towards Germany. 
(See Italy.) 


Great Britain. 

February 14th.—In a speech at Preston Mr. Baldwin reviewed the 
record of the Government and began by saying that there were things 
which they in England esteemed far more than money—freedom of 
speech and liberty of conscience. If they once lost their democratic 
liberties for which their forefathers fought and suffered they lost their 
character and they lost their souls. 

On the subject of disarmament, he claimed that there was no country 
which for years past had fought more, had worked more for it, and had 
done more in disarming, than had Great Britain. They were doing their 
utmost to-day to bring about some form of disarmament, but the difficulties 
in the way must be realized. Two countries, Russia and Japan, were 
armed to the teeth, and the problem was, could they get them in? Even 
America, which had fought so much for this cause, was practically re- 
building her Navy, which she had a perfect right to do under the existing 
Treaty. But those things made it harder for Great Britain. 

Speaking in opposition to a motion in the House calling for the 
prohibition of the private manufacture of arms for profit, Mr. Duff Cooper, 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, said there was no truth in the 
accusation that private manufacture produced an interest in favour of 
more and larger wars. They must first define what armaments were ; 
he had found it practically impossible to do this or to get a figure for 
the number of firms engaged in their manufacture. If the principle 
lying behind the resolution were put into force a large number of engineer- 
ing and ship-building firms would be ruined, and at least 25,000 people 
thrown out of work. 

If they were to have a Navy and Army at all, they must have the 
most modern and the most terrible weapons that science could invent. 

After referring to the lead given by Great Britain—which had not 
been followed—in exercising control of armaments, such as by placing 
an embargo on exports to Japan, he said that if they abolished private 
manufacture in England they would tremendously encourage and increase 
it in other countries. 

The real reason, however, why it was essential to retain private 
manufacture was that their whole system of defence was maintained on 
the principle of the very minimum in peace time, which they could only 
do so long as they felt that in an emergency there was the possibility of 
expansion ; this was the reserve which ensured a sufficiency of supply 
to the Services. If they got rid of the private manufacturers they would 
have to increase the Government manufacture, and they might then be 
making things that might prove worthless. 

They must face the possibility of their efforts at Geneva being in 
vain, and the only way to face such a fearful catastrophe was to have an 
efficient Army and Navy. These, however, could do little or nothing 
if not provided with weapons, and they could only make sure that that 
would never happen by maintaining their reserves, which were those 
very private firms they were now discussing. 

February 15th.—Mr. Runciman informed the House of Commons of 
the situation regarding trade differences with France, and asked approval 
of the Order imposing new import duties. The French surtax and import 
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turnover tax, he said, imposed severe handicaps on British trade, byt 
their real grievance was that they were placed in a worse position than 
other countries. 

Having described the latest efforts to reach agreement with France 
he indicated the conditions which they attached to the negotiations upon 
which they were prepared to enter with particular regard to the French 
quota policy. These were that the French Government would carry 
out their undertakings at an early date, and take no further steps to 
reduce British imports pending negotiations. But if discrimination were 
continued, the British equalizing duties must be maintained. Finally, 
he said that the Government had suggested to the French Government 
that both the discrimination and the retaliation should be removed. 
at any rate pending negotiations, in order to create a better atmosphere. 

At the close of the debate the Order was approved by 169 votes to 44, 
The House also approved an Order increasing the duties on oats and oat 
products, and a further Order restricting imports of cattle from the Irish 
Free State. 

The Austrian Legation announced that it was authorised to state 
that “the Austrian Government intend to show the utmost leniency 
towards the misguided workers who took part in the uprising in Austria.” 

February 16th.—The Stationery Office published as a White Paper 
the Memoranda on Disarmament issued by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany and Italy in January, 1934. (md. 
4512. 
The Anglo-Soviet temporary commercial agreement was signed in 
London. 

In a speech at Brighton Sir John Simon made an appeal for nationa 
support of the Government’s disarmament policy, and said that agree- 
ment on the lines of the British Memorandum would open a new chapter 
in the world’s history. Though restricted in scope it would prove to 
the world that limitation of armaments was a practical conception and 
would justify and promote more thoroughgoing reductions in the future. 
Britain had led the way in the reduction of armaments, but her example 
had not been followed ; she had also been the first to press at Geneva 
for the abolition or reduction of weapons of offence. 

He deprecated criticism of the Government’s policy and efiorts, 
though this might sometimes be the best method to adopt in urging on a 
crusade for human improvement. The Government needed no spur to 
make it put forward its utmost efforts in the cause of disarmament, for 
it knew and shared the feelings of the people of the country on the 
subject. What was needed was fervent backing for its efforts. He 
asked what was the use of making proposals that everyone should disarm 
down to the German Treaty level when everybody knew there was not 
the smallest chance of such a proposition being accepted? Also, 
anyone wished the British Memorandum to be different he should at least 
produce proposals more likely to command international acceptance that 
the Government’s. 

The issue was between agreement and no agreement. If agreemett 
were reached the whole future of the world would be guided along new 
lines of international regulation and co-operation. If all efforts failed 
the enemies of disarmament would rejoice, and the opportunity of setting 
the world upon a new and better path would be lost. The breakdown 
would be widely declared to prove that the whole conception of armament 
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limitation was an illusion, and they would have to look to the state of 
their own armaments. 

February 17th.—The Foreign Office issued an announcement to the 
effect that the French, Italian and United Kingdom Governments had 
agreed to the issue of the following communiqué :—‘‘ The Austrian 
Government has enquired of the Governments of France, Great Britain 
and Italy as to their attitude with regard to the dossier which it has 
prepared with a view to establishing German interference in the internal 
affairs of Austria and communicated to them. The conversations which 


have taken place between the three Governments on this subject have 


shown that they take a common view as to the necessity of maintaining 
Austria’s independence and integrity in accordance with the relevant 


treaties. 

February 19th.—In reply to a question in Parliament, Sir John Simon 
said the Minister in Vienna had, on his instructions, been expressing to 
the Austrian Government the earnest desire of the British Government 
that a policy of clemency and appeasement would be followed in relation 
to the recent disturbances. 

The text of the Commercial Agreement with the U.S.S.R. was pub- 
lished as a White Paper. Cmd. 4513. 

By its terms most-favoured-nation treatment was qualified by a 
stipulation that if preferences were frustrated or home production injured 
by excessive production at low prices, revision might at once be made, 
and, if negotiations failed, entry of the commodities concerned might, 
on three months’ notice, be limited or prohibited. 

Soviet payments were to bear annually an increasing ratio to Soviet 
proceeds in order to secure the balance of trade between the two countries. 
A definite scale was prescribed for Soviet purchases from England with 
a view to these approximating to British purchases from Russia by the 
end of the fourth year. Russia was to have equal treatment with other 
ountries in the granting of export credit guarantees. 

Diplomatic immunity for the Soviet Trade Delegation was renewed. 
Finally, the agreement was not for any fixed period, and was determinable 
at 6 months’ notice. 

February 20th—The Government received a communication from 
the French Government on the subject of the French quotas and the 
retaliatory duties. It was understood that in this the French Govern- 
ment expressed willingness to enter into negotiations for a new commercial 


} agreement on the basis of the existing quotas and the retaliatory duties. 


Mr. Eden in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

February 21st.—The French Government’s reply to the British Note 
on quotas was received. It was understood to suggest that negotiations 
for a new commercial treaty should be opened as soon as possible, the 
French quota cuts and the British special duties remaining in force mean- 
time. It also intimated that if the negotiations for a new treaty were 
arranged the French Government would not resort to the counter- 
measures which had been considered since the British 20 per cent. duties 
were imposed. An assurance was given that the Government would 
shortly complete the procedure necessary to the promised reduction of 
the turnover tax on British products. 

February 22nd.—In a speech at Glasgow Sir John Simon said there 
Was every prospect that negotiations were now going to be entered 
into with the goodwill of France and themselves for new commercial 
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agreements. Later, at a National Government demonstration, he made 
an attack on “‘ private and unauthorised forces,” saying that, ‘‘ when 
we reflect on some recent events abroad I do not think that it is untimely 
or out of place to declare that we do not want any private organisations 
for keeping order in this country.’”’ There was nothing advanced or 
up-to-date in drilling a set of uniformed recruits to uphold by their 
physical efforts a particular doctrine or to defend a special cause. ‘| 
trust,” he added, ‘‘ that there is nothing improper or vainglorious in 
my saying that I do not believe that British citizens have anything to 
learn on the subject of political liberty from other people.”’ 

Mr. Eden’s conversations in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

February 25th.—It was announced that the King had approved the 
appointment of the Right Hon. Sir George Russell Clerk as Ambassador 
at Paris in succession to Lord Tyrrell, who was retiring in April. 

February 26th—Mr. Eden in Rome. (See Italy.) 


Hungary. 

February 21st.—Signor Suvich arrived in Budapest on an official 
visit. He was given an enthusiastic welcome, the press stating that he 
was the first foreign statesman “to realise that Hungary must play the 
decisive réle in the settlement of the Danubian question.” 

A supplementary Trade Treaty with Germany was signed in Buda- 
pest, revising the Agreement of 1931. Certain tariff concessions were 
made to Germany, and in return Hungary’s agricultural exports were 
to be increased. Much of the trade was to be on a payment in kind 
basis. The new regulations came into force on April Ist. 

February 22nd.—General Gémbés broadcast a statement in which, 
referring to the visit of Signor Suvich, he said that Italo-Hungarian 
friendship did not date from to-day. Its practical importance would be 
realized now, when the vast problems of the Danube basin awaited dis- 
cussion, and when they were trying to find a peaceful solution, first in 
the field of economics, which would help them to reach their goal. 

February 23rd.—Signor Suvich left for Rome, after informing the 
press that he had not been negotiating with the Government, but only 
holding conversations, and the Foreign Ministry issued an announcement 
stating that these conversations had been found helpful in preparing the 
ground for further concerted activity aiming at the improvement and 
consolidation of conditions in Central Europe. 

Signor Suvich also said that Italy could not help watching events 
in Hungary with special interest, and because of this she was called upon 
to accept responsibilities she did not want to evade. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement declaring groundless fears 
reported to have been expressed in Germany that Italy, Hungary and 
Austria might form a bloc in opposition to the Little Entente. 


India. 
February 16th.—The Council of State passed the Reserve Bank Bill. 


Iraq. 

February 21st.—Jamil Beg al Midfai formed a Cabinet, with Dr. 
Abdullah Beg Damluji as Foreign Minister, and Naji Pasha As Suwadi 
as Minister of Finance. Jamal Beg Baban was Minister of Justice, and 
the Portfolio of the Interior was taken by the Premier. 
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Italy. 
February 19th.—Writing in the Giornale d’Italia Signor Gayda said 


that the joint declaration regarding Austria ‘‘ prepares the way for a 
manifestation of community of standpoints and of actions, if necessary.” 

The National-Socialist group at Trieste was dissolved by the authori- 
ties, following the discovery in the free port zone of bombs and arms 
which were believed to be intended for an Austrian destination. 

February 22nd.—A semi-official denial was given in Rome to rumours 
of a projected Austro-Hungarian Customs Union (and even of an Italo- 
Austro-Hungarian Customs Union). Italy, it was stated, had never 
thought of excluding Germany from any economic restoration of the 
Danubian countries. At the same time, it was repeated that the inde- 
pendence of Austria formed a cardinal point of Italian foreign policy. 

Signor Suvich in Budapest. (See Hungary.) 

February 24th.—Mr. Eden arrived in Rome. 

Writing in the Giornale d’Itala on Mr. Eden’s visit, Signor Gayda 
said the difference between the Rome and the London disarmament 
proposals was only one of time. The Italian Memorandum “‘ was con- 
ceived in the same spirit and framework as the British plan; but it 
burnt no bridges, and avoids the danger that in asking for too much 
we may get nothing.” 

February 26th.—Signor Mussolini received Mr. Eden, and after the 
meeting a statement was issued to the effect that they had examined 
afresh the British and Italian memoranda on disarmament and had “ found 
themselves in accord as to the objects to be reached and, in particular, 
as to the possibility of finding a basis for a general agreement.” 

February 27th.—In view of attacks on Italian foreign policy made in 
the German and Little Entente press (following Signor Suvich’s visits 
to Budapest and Vienna), semi-official statements were made in Rome 
explaining that the rapprochement with the two Danubian States was 
perfectly natural, since the economic and cultural interests of the three 
countries were closely allied. If Austria and Hungary were looking to 
Italy rather than to Rumania and Czechoslovakia for support, this was 
due to the short-sighted pressure constantly put upon them by members 
of the Little Entente. 

The charge that Italy was making capital out of the dissensions 
between Germany and Austria was dismissed as absurd and the accusa- 
tion that Italy had jettisoned German friendship after using it to attract 
overtures to herself from France was met by the statement that Italian 
policy towards both Powers was directed solely to preserve the equilibrium 
between the French and German influences. Franco-Italian relations 
had improved solely as a result of a commendable change of heart on the 
part of certain French statesmen and newspapers. 

Italy had never at any time sought to curry favour with Germany, 
but had merely given her friendly support when she considered injustices 
were being done to her. 


Japan. 

February 19th.—The Foreign Minister received the Soviet Ambassador, 
who presented proposals for filling the posts of the six Russian officials 
of the C.E. Railway who had been arrested by the Manchukuo authorities 
on September 24th, 1933. 
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Latvia. 

February 17th.—An agreement was signed in Riga with Estonia 
providing that the two countries would act together at international 
conferences and be represented by a common delegation. It was also 
decided to regularise the Conferences held occasionally between them, 
and set up a permanent Council of the States to co-ordinate their legisla 
tion and, if necessary, their political and economic policies. (This move 
followed the expiration of the Latvian-Estonian Treaty of Alliance.) 


League of Nations. 

February 14th.—The Secretariat received a telegram from the President 
of the Second International making an appeal for the intervention of the 
League in the conflict in Austria. 

February 15th.—The Committee of Three, entrusted by the Council 
with the task of recommending measures for securing the regularity of 
the plebiscite in the Saar, held its first meeting in Geneva. 1 

February 23rd.—The Secretariat communicated to the Council and 
members of the League the conditions under which the Liberian Govern- 
ment was prepared to accept the plan of assistance adopted by the 
Council on October 13th, 1933. The reservations made by the Govern- 
ment were numerous. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

February 15th.—Publication of text of French reply to German 
disarmament memorandum of January 19th. (See France.) 

February 16th.—Publication of texts of Memoranda on disarmament 
issued during January, 1934. (See Great Britain.) 


Lithuania. 

February 22nd.—The Government suspended two German political 
parties in Memel ; the German Socialist People’s Party and the Christian 
Socialist Workers’ Party, on the charge of attempting to detach Memel 
from Lithuania with the help of a revolt in the army. 

February 23rd.—The German Minister protested to the Government 
against the law of February 8th for ‘‘ the defence of the people and the 
State ’’ as contrary to the Memel Statutes. (The law prescribed severe 
penalties against the maintaining of relations with political organisations 
abroad whose activities were not consonant with Lithuanian interests.) 

The Government replied that the law was a domestic affair. 


Nicaragua. 

February 21st.—General Sandino was killed by the Nicaraguan 
National Guard near Managua. 

February 22nd.—The Government announced that the killing ol 
General Sandino was contrary to the instructions of the President, who 
“severely rebuked” such acts of individual members of the Guard 
President Sacasa declared a state of siege, owing to the possibility 0! 
reprisals for the outrage and to rumours of plans for a rising of the Army 
under General Somaza. 


Poland. 
February 15th.—End of Foreign Minister’s visit to Moscow and. issue 
of joint statement. (See U.S.S.R.) 
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February 24th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Warsaw of the Non- 
Aggression Pact with Germany. 
February 26th.—Announcements re agreements with Germany. (See 


Germany.) 


Saar Territory. 

February 20th—The Supreme Court at Saarlouis sentenced Dre 
Réchling, the German industrialist, to a fine of 800 francs for inciting 
one section of the population against the other by endeavouring, through 
leaflets distributed, to persuade parents to stop sending their children to 
the French schools, established by the administration of the coal mines. 
(The Court at Saarbriicken had acquitted him of the charge on December 
7th, but the prosecution appealed.) 

February 21st—Herr von Papen’s telegram to Dr. Réchling. (See 
Germany.) 


Spain. 

February 14th.—The Syndicalist press announced that the C.N.T. 
had agreed conditionally to enter into pourparlers with the U.G.T. 
(the Socialist labour unions) for the purpose of forming a workers’ 
revolutionary front. 

Rioting and incendiarism took place on the outskirts of Madrid, and 
damage was done to property. 

February 15th.—A builders’ strike was called in Madrid, involving 
30,000 men. 

February 19th.—Disturbances occurred at Seville, following on a strike, 
and the Syndicalists called a general strike throughout the country. 
It failed to materialise, though the builders’ strike continued. 

The fusion was announced of the two Fascist parties, under the 
leadership of Senor Primo de Rivera, son of the late General. At the 
same time a body known as the Counter-revolutionary Militia was being 
organised within the Fascist party by Senor Gil Robles. 

February 23rd.—The Ministers of Finance, the Interior, and Public 
Works were understood to be making a stand in the Cabinet against any 
further concessions to the Right Wing parties. As the Cabinet depended 
on their votes for its majority in the Cortes, rumours were current that 
a Cabinet reorganisation was imminent. 

February 25th.—A meeting of employers engaged in industry and 
commerce all over the country was held in Madrid with a view to forming 
a united front as a reply to Labour agitation and the attempt of the 
Socialists to obtain the support of the Syndicalist Union in the fight 
against capitalism. 

The meeting submitted representations to the Government asking 
for the amendment of labour legislation, repeal of the strike law, and re- 
organisation of the Ministry of Labour to rid it of Socialist influence. 
The employers stated that they were driven in desperation to make a 
last stand, and, if necessary, would proclaim a general lock-out. 


Uruguay. 

February 23rd.—The Constituent Assembly passed a law creating a 
Senate, to be composed of 30 elected members. It was to be presided 
over by the Vice-President of the Republic. 
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U.S.A. 

February 16th.—Demonstrations by Socialists and Communists jp 
New York against the Austrian Government came into collision with 
the police, but the only fighting which occurred was between the two 
parties of demonstrators. 

February 20th.—General Johnson broadcast an address in which he 
announced that “ a field day for criticism of the N.R.A. would be provided 
on February 27th, when a public hearing would begin, to enable anyone 
to come forward with complaints or suggestions regarding the working of 
the Act.”’ 

February 26th.—The President held a conference which was attended 
by virtually every Government official whose functions were related to 
questions of foreign trade, and as a result of decisions taken, Mr. George 
Peek (the President’s foreign trade adviser) accepted the position of 
President of the Export-Import Bank, with powers which gave him 
almost complete authority over all foreign trade. 

Mr. Peek issued a statement in which he made it clear that his chief 
concern was agriculture, and the finding of sufficient outlets for agricul- 
tural surpluses. He emphasized that increased exports of industrial 
products would aid the farmer by stimulating demand at home, but he 
warned industry that exports and imports must balance eventually. 

February 27th.—The Senate, without a vote, adopted an amendment 
to the Independent Offices’ Appropriation Bill which had the effect of 
restoring about 29,000 War veterans to the pension list. This, with 
other amendments (including one restoring to the pension list 67,000 
Spanish War veterans, adopted the previous day, and another restoring 
full pay to all Government servants on July rst) added about $354 million 
to Governmental expenditure, and in that form the Bill passed the Senate. 

General Johnson opened a public conference in Washington for the 
ventilation of criticism of the N.R.A. methods and codes, at which he 
outlined a substantial programme of reform. This included further 
reductions in hours and increases in wage rates, better protection of 
small enterprises, and more effective rules to prevent sales below costs of 
production. He claimed that the N.R.A. had brought about a sub- 
stantial increase in purchasing power, while the cost of living had fallen 
slightly. The campaign had increased employment by 2,750,000, and 
pay-rolls by $3,000 million. 


U.S.S.R. 

February 15th.—The Polish Foreign Minister left Moscow and a joint 
Polish-Russian announcement stated that both Governments were in 
full agreement as to many problems and expressed their wish further 
to improve relations between the two countries. The Polish-Soviet 
pact of definition of an aggressor, already the basis of Polish-Soviet 
relations, should be of a lasting character. 

Colonel Beck proposed that the Legations in Moscow and Warsaw 
respectively should be raised to the rank of Embassies, and this was 
agreed to by M. Litvinoff. Colonel Beck also informed the press that 
Poland was aiming at a systematic and methodical further improvement 
of her relations with the Soviet, and this action was approved by public 
opinion throughout the country. 

It was understood that the two Governments had agreed to extent 
the Pact of Non-Aggression between them from 3 to Io years. 
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February 16th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement with British 
Government. (See Great Britain.) 

Application for release of three Reichstag fire prisoners. (See Germany.) 

February 17th.—The Chairman of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Union signed the document ratifying the Convention for the 
definition of an aggressor. 

February 19th.—Representations to Japanese Government re dis- 
missed C.E.R. officials. (See Japan.) 

February 20th.—A dispute over fishery rights occurred at Vladivostock 
owing to the local authorities declaring the Japanese auction bids invalid 
because they were accompanied by deposits calculated at the rate of 
exchange of one rouble to 32} sen. (The Soviet authorities had just 
issued an order fixing the value of the rouble at 75 sen.) 

February 24th——M. Bukharin was appointed editor of Jzvestia, in 
place of M. Gronsky, who was retired. 

February 25th.—News reached Moscow of the release of the six Soviet 
officials of the C.E. Railway, and it was understood that arrangements 
were being discussed in Tokyo for the appointment of new Soviet 
nominees to replace them. (It had been reported that the Manchukuo 
authorities were endeavouring to place Chinese officials in their posts.) 

February 27th.—The three Bulgarians, Dimitroff, Taneff and Popoff, 
arrived in Moscow, on deportation from Germany. 


Vatican City. 
) February 24th—In a statement regarding the creation of three new 
saints (one of them a German) the Pope said their lives were a warning 


against a movement which wished the world to return to a paganism 
whose horrors had been seen in ancient times. ‘‘ The great and noble 
German people,” he continued, ‘‘is at a tragic moment in its history 
It is a moment of exaltation of thoughts, ideas and practices 
neither Christian nor human, and of pride of race which cannot but 
produce pride of life as far as possible removed from the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, or even of humanity.” 
He also denounced Protestant propaganda in Italy, which could not 
but cause grievous harm to souls, and offence to the Divine Redeemer. 
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INFORMATION DEPARTMENT PAPERS. 


The Information Department of Chatham House has just issued a memorandu 
dealing with the Saar Problem. (information Dept. Paper No. 11. 
graphed, about 30 pp.) 

The following is the list of Contents :— 

The Territory and Population. Economic Conditions. The Mines. Present 
status and Governmental régime. The 1919 Settlement and the Saar questi 
since that date. Political conditions in the Saar to-day. The 1935 Plebiscite 
Conclusion. Map. 

Price to members of the Institute, 1s. To non-members, 2s. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS, 


L’Europe Nouvelle, February 17th, 1934. 
Germany and Disarmament. 
1. Text of the French aide-mémoire. (January Ist, 1934.) 
2. Text of the German Reply to above. (January 19th, 1934.) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1934 
March 25th 8th International aan of nme 
Industries oe .. Paris 
April toth *Committee on Traffic in We omen oni Children... Geneva 
roth *Bureau of the Disarmament Conference .-. Geneva 
17th *Child Welfare Committee... at _ ... Geneva 
25th *Supervisory Committee ... we ... Geneva 


Ist Conference of the Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property... 7 a .-- London 


3rd *Committee on Allocation of Expenses ... ... Geneva 

7th *Financial Committee ™ — ... Geneva 

7th *Permanent Central Opium Send isa ... Geneva 

r1th *Health Committee.. me 7" “ ... Geneva 

14th *7gth Session of the lanmes Cosenil _ ... Geneva 

2 30th *Permanent Mandates Commission vis ... Geneva 
June 4th *Annual Meeting of the I.L.O. _... ie ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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